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Have  you,  in  the  past  week,  thrown  away  part  of  a  loaf  of  bread?    I  found 
myself  doing  just  that  not  long  ago.     In  fact,  as  I  thought  back,  I  realized  that 
throwing  away  bread  had  become  a  habit  with  me.    We  hardly  ever  used  a  whole  loaf 
of  bread  in  my  house.     "See  here,"  I  thought,  "something  has  to  be  done  about 
this."    And  so  I  went  to  the  home  economist  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

My  story,  it  seems,  is  an  old  one  to  them.    Many  homemakers  have  asked  about 
ways  to  use  dry,  stale  bread.    And  the  home  economists  have  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions to  make. 

First  of  all,  they  tell  us,  we  get  better  results  if  we  use  different  kinds 
of  bread  crumbs  for  different  dishes.     For  example,  soft  crumbs  make  the  most 
delicious  stuffings.    Crust  crumbs ... ei the r  finely  ground  or  broken  into  fairly 
large  pieces... go  nicely  into  puddings  and  meat  patties.     While  dry,  fine  crumbs 
made  from  bread  with  the  crust  removed  can  be  used  to  coat  croquettes,  tomato 
and  eggplant  slices  or  veal  for  frying. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  these  soft  crumbs  for  a  minute.     They're  the  ones  you 
get  from  the  inside  of  the  loaf  of  bread.     You  separate  them  from  the  crusts  with 
a  fork.    But  then  it's  best  to  make  them  with  your  hands.    Pick  the  larger  pieces 
of  bread  apart  with  your  fingertips  and  keep  at  it  until  you  have  a  pile  of 
light,  fluffy  crumbs.     This  may  take  time.     But  it's  worth  it.     The  crumbs  will 
then  blend  well  with  your  seasonings.     So  many  stuffings,  you  know,  prove  to  be 
a  disappointment  because  they're  unevenly  flavored  or  downright  tasteless. 
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By  the  way,  here's  a  tried  and  proved  recipe  for  making  stuffings.    A  five 
pound  duck  or  roast  chicken  will  take  about  a  quart  of  soft  crumbs.     To  the 
crumbs,  you  add  a  cup  and  a  half  of  seasoning  vegetables.     That's  chopped  celery, 
parsley  and  onions.    Use  one  half  teaspoon  of  herbs... such  as  sage,  poultry 
seasoning  savory  and  so  on.     Of  course,  the  amount  of  fat  you  use  depends  on  the 
bird  you're  stuffing.    A  duck  or  goose  generally  contains  more  natural  fat  than 
chickens  or  turkeys.     So,  we  use  less  fat  in  stuffings  for  them.    But  the  usual 
measure  of  fat  is  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  tablespoons  for  each  cup  of  crumbs. 

I'm  going  to  repeat  that  recipe    so  you'll  be  sure  of  the  right  proportions. 
A  five  pound  fowl  will  take  about  a  quart  of  eoft  crumbs.     That's  four  cups.  Then 
to  that,  add  a  cup  and  a  half  of  seasoning  vegetables.    Use  whatever  part  celery, 
parsley,  or  onion  you  like  in  that  cup  and  a  half.    A  half  teaspoon  of  dry  herb 
will  be  enough  of  that  seasoning.    Unless  the  bird  has  a  lot  of  natural  fat,  you'll 
want  to  use  four  to  six  tablespoons  of  fat.     For  a  ten  pound  bird,  you  can  double 
the  proportions  of  the  recipe.     So  much  for  the  stuffings. 

Soft  crumbs  are  also  good  for  topping  meat  or  vegetable  casserole  dishes. 
They're  used  for  thickening  purposes  in  scalloped  dishes  and  in  stewed  tomatoes... 
and  there's  a  fine  wintertime  dish. ..if  you  have  the  homecanned  tomatoes. 

The  home  economists  suggest  that  for  extra  flavor,  we  toast  crumbs  first. 
An  easy  way  to  do  that  is  to  melt... for  each  cup  of  crumbs. . .a  couple  of  table- 
spoons of  table  fat  or  good  flavored  meat  fat  in  a  shallow  pan  or  frying  pan. 
Use  a  low  heat.    When  the  fat  is  melted,  drop  in  the  crumbs  and  stir  with  a  fork. 
The  crumbs  will  become  well-toasted  and  delicately  browned. 

If  you  find  you  have  some  crusts  left  from  making  those  soft  crumbs. .. stay 

your  hand.    Don't  throw  them  away.    Crust  crumbs  when  left  in  fairly  large  pieces 

go  well  in  bread  puddings,    bruits  or  chocolate  make  good  flavorings.  The 

principle  behind  bread  puddings,  you  know,  is  to  stretch  flavor  with  bread.  The 

important  point  to  remember  is  not  to  stretch  it  too  far.     Let's  not  use  so  many 
crumbs  that  they  "swamp"  the  flavor  we're  trying  to  extend. 
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These  crust  crumbs  either  ground  finely  or  left  in  large  pieces  are 
excellent  in  meat  patties  too. 

Fine  dry  crumbs  make  better  coating  to  croquettes,   tomato  and  eggplant 
slices  and  veal  than  the  larger  crumbs,    They  are  also  used  in  crumb  cakes, 
pastries  and  cookies.      The  first  step  in  making  them  is  to  dry  the  bread 
thoroughly  in  a  slow  oven.     When  they're  completely  dry,   roll  them  out  on  a 
bread  board  with  a  rolling  pin  or  put  them  through  a  food  chopper.    Use  the 
fine  disc  when  you  put  'em  through  the  chopper.    Now  you  have  fine  bread 
crumbs.     To  get  them  even  finer,   sift  these  after  you've  finished  grinding 
them. 

Here's  a  "donft"  in  this  business  of  getting  fine  crumbs  to  use  on 
croquettes.    Don't  use  crust  crumbs  for  that  purpose.     They're  already  well 
done  and  if  we  try  to  fry  them,  the  crumbs' 11  come  out  an  uneven  brown.  Some 
might  go  so  far  as  to  say. .. burned. 

Now  a  word  about  keeping  bread  crumbs.     They  must  stay  dry.     If  they  get 
moist,  there's  danger  of  their  molding.    Also,  if  they  stay  in  an  air-tight 
place,  sooner  or  later. .. (mostly  sooner) ...  they' re  likely  to  get  rancid.  So 
the  thing  to  do  is  keep  them  in  a  dry  sterilized  covered  jar.     Away  from  all 
moisture.    A  paper  bag  will  be  quite  satisfactory  for  a  day  or  two's  storage. 

But  the  next  time  you  catch  yourself  chucking  a  half  loaf  of  stale  : 
bread  into  the  garbage. .. stop.    A  little  effort  will  put  that  bread  in  a  tasty 
dish  and  get  it  right  back  to  the  table  in  good  use. 
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